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faith, as he witnessed the obsequies of certain temporary forms. The dirge-like notes with which lie accompanies the procession will not be accepted as the music of humanity, nor will the burial of the soul be deemed the inevitable result of the progress of science.
[William E.  CJianning."]
. . . His integrity of purpose was equally conspicuous iu his convictions and in Ins doubts. Next to his love of humanity, his most ardent passion was the love of truth, if it was not his love of truth which inspired his profound devotion to the interests of humanity. He had no taste and little capacity for controversy. He delighted in the comparison of ideas, especially with men whose earnestness and good faith inspired him with confidence in their intentions ; but the atmosphere of strife and debate was not congenial with his feelings, and prevented the free exercise of his highest faculties. There was almost a childlike simplicity in his mind, which, in spite of perhaps an excessive self-consciousness, led him to listen meekly to suggestions, even from the humblest quarters, and to maintain the attitude of an inquirer rather than a teacher. He had no tincture of a dogmatic spirit. He was suspicious of broad generalizations, tracing their origin to imagination and eloquence more often than to accurate research, and hence was always disinclined to the adoption of a system. lie rejoiced in every glimpse of truth which was opened to his sight, but never presumed that he had ex